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side the limits of his own communion. Everyone spoke of him
with reverence. A Hindu official told us that to look at the
Lama's face was to realize how great a saint he was. We
naturally felt a longing to call on him on the return journey; but
when the moment came we let trivial obstacles turn us from
our purpose. The same occurred in 1936 when he was residing
at Ghum, near Darjeeling. Again we put off the meeting till
too late; we have since heard the sad news of his death, so the
chance is gone for ever, and we are left with vain regrets.

The two best silversmiths of Khunu belong to this neighbour-
hood. One is the man mentioned in the previous chapter as
the maker of the ring which we had so admired at Chitkul. His
village was Sugnam, a few miles up a side-valley, where Richard
Nicholson went to visit him. Assisted by his son, he was work-
ing to supply a very wide market with silver clasps and trinkets
for the country women, who delight in jewellery. His colleague,
who came to call on us, lived quite close to Kanam, in an out-
lying hamlet called Labrang, conspicuous for its old watch-
tower. They both had a fine presence, typical of master crafts-
men the world over. That profession, with its happy blend of
head and hand, the intellectual and the practical, seems to select
the best type of humanity, and its members might well style
themselves the " salt of the earth." Their extinction, under the
pressure of the modern industrialism that is overrunning the
Orient, must be regarded as a social, no less than an artistic,
disaster. To the Labrang jeweller we were able to show two
pieces by my brother, Andrea Pallis of Neston, in Cheshire, one a
ring, and the other a pendant in the form of a golden lotus, with
a small diamond set in the centre, representing the " jewel
in the lotus " or the Doctrine in the World. Its symbolism
made an instant appeal to him and he kept turning it over and
over, the better to admire the workmanship.

Metalwork is the craft at which the Khunuwas excel. Tea-
pots in brass, decorated with silver and copper bands appliquSs,
are in common use: the combining of several metals is typical
of Tibetan work. The illustration facing page 358 shows a fine
example made for the parents of one of our porters, at EQari,
a village in Spiti. On the silver band round the base of
the neck are incised certain classical tokens of felicity; the
tassel-like pattern also occurs very frequently. Handles are
invariably made in the shape of dragons, which exhibit almost